Friday the 13th Part III 


In 3-D 


Still more of the same —only deeper! 


Eye-violence continues to be a cinema 
favorite. 


he saga of Jason Voorhees con- 
tinues! 
Of course, everyone knew 
that it would; love ‘em or hate 
‘em, Friday the 13th and Friday the 13th 
Part II rank among the most successful 
independent films of recent years, and 
when we last saw Jason, he was still 
alive and stalking. The only question 
remaining was, where could the series 
go? It’s a widely-held opinion these 
days that the slasher-syndrome is dead, 
replaced by mauling monsters with 
transformative powers. On the other 
hand, with two popular pictures in the 
pure slasher mode behind them, was 
Georg n Productions about to 
tamper with success? 

“It was decided by just about 
everyone involved that we should stay 
reasonably within the format of the first 
two films,” says Steve Miner, director 
of both sequels to Sean Cunningham’s 
Friday the 13th. But had there been dis- 
cussion of alternatives? “Quite a bit. | 
spent a lot of time developing a 
number of different storylines and ap- 
proaches that would be a breakaway 
from the other films. Finally, we all de- 
cided that it would have been a mis- 
take. We have a certain audience that 
enjoyed Friday the 13th—and we owe 
them the best possible film that they 
will enjoy; suspense and scares within 
the format we'd already established. 

“| pursued one storyline for a long 
time, taking the character of Jenny 
from Friday the 13th Part Il; suppose 
she was in a mental institution, trying 
to recover, and we explored a psycho- 
logical approach to Part 111? Well, at that 
point, we're suddenly on new ground; 


By Bob Martin 


we don’t know if we're going to appeal 
to the fans that we had before, and we 
don’t even know that we're going to 
create new fans.” 

Part II] opens shortly after the dis- 
covery of the second round of mass 
slaughters at Camp Crystal Lake, and 
with the assurance to the audience that 
Jason has not ended his career of may- 
hem, as he sends an elderly couple 
who maintain a roadside market to 
meet the Reaper. As these kind folks 
are shedding the last of their life’s 
blood, a group of young, carefree vaca- 
tioners are headed for a weekend of 
fun at a lakeside cottage. The party 
consists of three couples: Chris (Dana 
Kimmell), who is returning to the cot- 
tage for the first time in years, despite 
her horrible experience of years be- 
fore; youthful lovers Andy (Jeff Rodger) 
and Debbie (Tracie Savage, our favorite 
because of her reading habits); Shelley 
(Larry Zerner), a tubby specialist in wit- 
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Could this be the end of Jason? 


The director plans a Miner masterpiece. 


less practical jokes; and Shelley's dis- 
appointed blind date Vera (Catherine 
Parks); and Chili (Rachel Howard) and 
Chuck (David Katims), the pot-smokers 
of the group. On their arrival at the cot- 
tage, they encounter Rick (Paul Kratka), 
an old friend of Chris’ who wants to 
renew their romance, and, later, they 
encounter a trio of tough-talking black 
bikers (Nick Savage, Gloria Charles and 
Kevin O'Brian). Naturally, all are targets 
for the wrath of Jason, promising more 
victims than ever and leaving us with 
those classic inquiries—Who will sur- 
vive, and what will be left of them? 

While Friday the 13th Part III in 3-D 
(that’s the full title) is calculated to 
please the same fans of stalk ‘n’ slash 
spectacles that the earlier films satis- 
fied, it stands a strong chance of be- 
coming the most successful of the en- 
tire trilogy. In this outing, Jason's mur- 
derous antics and their results will be 
displayed in 3-D, the primary element 
behind such recent independent suc- 
cesses as Comin’ At Ya, Parasite, and 
the ever-popular Revenge of the Sho- 
gun Women. 

Certainly, most of our readers have 
some rough idea of what they may ex- 
pect in way of story, production values 
and traumatic effects from the third 
go-round. The added fact of 3-D raises 
some new questions: since the 3-D 
trend began, we have yet to see a 3-D 
feature released that comes close to 
matching the technical qualities of the 
better 3-D films made a quarter of a 
century ago. We'd been told that the 
Marks system had been chosen for the 
film. A single-lens prism system devel- 
oped for use with Mitchell cameras, 
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and later adapted for the Arriflex (as 
used for FT III), the Marks 3-D system is 
reputed to be particularly difficult to 
use properly. 

“We looked at all the systems when 
we started, and the consensus of opin- 
ion was that they're all difficult,” says 
Miner. “There’s no ‘state of the art’ 
where 3-D is concerned, because all 
the systems are from backyard inven- 
tors who are piecing them together. 
We felt that the Marks system would 
give us the least problems during pro- 
duction, and would actually be the 
easiest to use; and | don’t think that 
was the wrong decision. | think it 
worked out very well. 

“But my feeling is that a really good 
3-D system has yet to be invented,” 
adds Miner with a candor unusual in 
directors of 3-D films. “If | was going to 
do another 3-D film—which | hope | 
will because I’d hate to see the knowl- 
edge I’ve gained on this film go to 
waste—! would work with an inventor 
and a machinist and come up with the 
system that would best suit the movie | 
was doing.” 

Equal in importance with the film’s 
dimensional aspects are the disturbing 
effects that many regard as synony- 
mous with the series. As with the first 
sequel, Tom Savini’s participation was 
impossible because of other commit- 
ments, particularly Romero’s Creep- 
show. Miner’s choice for special make- 
ups was Doug White of Makeup Effects 
Lab, a former associate of Miner’s long- 
time friend, Stan Winston. 

“| came out here to Los Angeles right 
after | graduated from college, as an art 
student,” says Miner, “with some 
friends of mine who were in a rock 
group. We were all staying in one 
apartment in Culver City, and next 
door to us was this crazy guy who 
wanted to be a stand-up comic; his 
only problem was that, when he got on 
a stage, he wasn’t funny. His name was 
Stan Winston; we became very good 
friends, and just before I. left for Colo- 
rado to become a ski bum, he told me 
that he had been accepted in the Walt 
Disney makeup training program, 
which thrilled me, because he’s always 
been a very talented sculptor and artist. 
Then, the next! heard of him was when 
he won an Emmy for Miss Jane Pitt- 
man.” 

By the time Winston picked up his 
statuette, Miner had retired from his ca- 
reer as a ski bum and returned to his 
home town, Westport, Connecticut. 
“I'd always liked movies, and decided 
that I should try to make them. Through 
happenstance, | ran into a fellow 
named Sean Cunningham who was 
making a movie called Last House on 
the Left with Wes Craven. | told him I’d 
do anything; my first job was as a pro- 
duction assistant and go-fer—mostly | 
remember getting coffee for David 
Hess—and | ended up being assistant 


Gloria Charles pitches in by valiantly integratpng the cast of Friday the 13th 


Part IIl, in a departure from the white-teens-in-peril formula. 


editor on that movie. | worked on a 
couple of features right after Last 
House, and nothing ever came of 
them; for the next four or five years | 
had an editing business in New York, 
doing commercials and industrial films. 
| also did some producing, directing 
and writing of industrial films, mostly 
sports-oriented. After about five years 
of it, I finally said enough is enough, | 
wanna do features; Sean and | got to- 
gether on a script that | had written, 
getting it financed, when Sean got the 
chance to make Here Come The Tigers 
(a kids-and-sports film that Cunning- 
ham described to us in issue #6). | co- 
produced that, acting as line producer, 


and that led to Manny’s Orphans, 
which led to Friday the 13th. So it just 
kind of happened. 

“Wes Craven had done what you’re 
supposed to do—got an agent and 
went to Hollywood and made movies 
there. Sean and | stayed back East, but 
we all remained very much in contact. 
Sean and Wes even continued to de- 
velop screenplays together; none that 
were produced, though.” 

Craven subsequently established 
himself as a genre director with The 
Hills Have Eyes, Stranger in the House 
and Swamp Thing; and, after a few 
more years, Cunningham met with tri- 
ple success as producer, director and 


Crystal lake vacationers find their gaiety cut short by a fiend in a hockey mask, 
as Jason slices his way through another cinema epic. 


writer of Friday the n. When Cun- 
ningham went on to direct United Art- 
ists’ suspense film A Stranger is Watch- 
ing, Miner was his choice to direct the 
sequel to the famed slaughter epic. 
After Friday the 13th became a hit, 
Cunningham became a “hot” director. 
Despite what the press and critics had 
to say, he was courted by a number of 
studios, most of them planning to work 
some variation the lakeside slaugh- 
ter theme. While Friday the 13th Part II 
nearly matched the success of its no- 
torious predecessor, Steve Miner has 
not yet been pegged as the Next Big 
Thing by Hollywood’s opinionmakers. 
Does he fear being typed as “the gu 
who made those sequels” to Cunnin- 
gham’s film? “I'm sure | will be typed 
that way,” says Miner, “so I think it’ 
up to me to do something different 
next. It comes with the territory; | don’t 
begrudge the fact that people give Sean 
credit—he deserves a lot, for both the 
first film and the sequel. | thought the 
first film was very good, and we've 
been going in that same line. Some 
people may say, ‘Well, all he can do is 
sequels,’ or ‘All he can do is horror 
films.’ | don’t begrudge them that, be- 
cause it’s still a tremendous opportun- 
ity. | could look out my window now 
and see 10 people who'd give their 
right leg to have the opportunity I’ve 
had. I didn’t go to film school, | didn’t 
have the benefit of learning the craft 
from people out here in Hollywood, or 


g like that. Given the opportun- 
my obligation to make the most 
of it, and that’s what I’m d doing. 

“And it’s awfully difficult ... I’m 
from the East, no one knows me here, 
plus the fact that I’ve been doing se- 
quels to horror films that are not very 
well liked by the industry at large, 
though they do admire the kind of 
money they make ... but then, I've 
always done things the hard we 

While Miner plans on doing “some- 
thing different” for his next project, 
that doesn’t mean he'll be making 
homosexual love stories. “I like action, 
| like suspense . . . | like horror, and | 
like to scare people. I'd like to do a 
monster movie, and | have one in mind 
that I’d like to do in 3-D. The 3-D pro- 
cess is uniquely suited to photograph- 
ing miniatures —you could have a mon- 
ster right out in the audience, if you go 
about it right.” 

ner apparently believes in the fu- 
ture of 3-D, despite the fact that recent 
films in the dimensional process have 
been less than classic. On the one 
hand, the major studios have spent no 
money on research and development 
n 3-D technology—thus the “backyard 
inventor” status of current systems — 
while local theaters often lack the 
equipment and expertise required to 
present 3-D properly. “Paramount will 
be committing a lot of money for pro- 
jection lenses er equipment in 
order to ibit this film,” says Miner, 
“so their foresight, in seeing that there 
is a future for 3-D, is to be com- 
mended. There is a problem of educa- 


Is this the end of Jason? Are we kidding? 


tion of the theaters. It’s 


a good thing 
for us that a lot of theaters have already 


gotten the silver screens installed, 
when Comin’ At Ya and Parasite were 
released. That will certainly help alotin 
getting a quality 3-D image.” 

Though Paramount is still i in the pro- 
cess of solidifying plans for FT III's re- 
lease, they are currently discussing a 
wide break at 800-1200 theaters this 
month—the widest release ever for a 
3-D film. Underlining this vote of c 


fidence i in 3-D and in the Friday the 13th 
the fact that Paramount is mak- 
ing this commitment in the middle of 
the biggest summer ever for horror and 
fantasy films; the previous films were 
released in late spring, traditionally 
considered a slow season. Will Friday 
the 13th Part III engage in a mass 
slaughter of its competition? And, if so, 
will we be seeing a Friday the 13th Part 
IV? 
Does Jason spit in the woods? 


